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a 
The object of “A Farmer’* appears to be a ve- 
ry feasable one, and we should be much pleased 
to see it carried into operation. The subject of 
Education is one of the first consequence to all 
classes, and in all occupations ; but in none more 
needed than an education adapted to agricultural 
parsuits. We have our schools for Physic, Law, 
Divinity, and even War has been thought worthy 
of a separate endowment by legislative provisions, 
while Agriculture, on which all other professions 
and occupations depend, is left without fostering 
aid. 

It has often been presented to our mind that 
school museums would be a most admirable mode 
of communicating intelligence to the young mind, 
on many subjects of the first importance, now, not 
thought of being embraced in our course of school 
education. How easy a matter it would be in this 
way, to present to every pupil in the country, spe- 
timens of every thing in Geology, Mineralo- 
gy and Botany, which our extended country con- 
tains ; and being presented to the eye, and familia- 
tized to the pupil from his youth, he would nev- 
er be sensible of the labour of acquiring this infor- 
mation,which now falls only to the lot of a Wilson, 
a Nuttall, or an Audubon, and that, after years of 
toil and travel, at the hazard of their lives and the 
destruction of their bodily constitution. 

How many articles are we ignorantly treading 
under our feet, for which our vessels are ransack- 
ing the four corners of the world, at the expense 

_ fmuch treasure and the destruction of many 
© lives? We wish “A Farmer” success in his un- 
_ dertaking—we wish we had many more such far- 

mers. 


he: 





AGRICULTURAL Report. 

The accounts which have reached us, generally 
in favour of a good crop of wheat. In 
+ some few places it is said to have been injured by 

See page 91. 





the wet weather where the ground was low and 
not well drained, but the grain is said to be well 
filled and heavy. 

The prospect for the fall crop of corn isbecom- 
ing more flattering—the dry hot weather is now 
very favorable for corn. If the ground has been 
well tilled and kept stirring and clear of weedsand 
grass, so as to make the roots strike deep into the 
ground, and, if these roots find there, any food to 
subsist upon, we may expect the country will be 
blessed with great abundance. The average wheat 
crop forall Frederick county is by late accounts laid 
at 20 to 22 bushels per acre. The agricultural 
reports from different parts of France are extreme- 
ly favourable—the rains which succeeded the 
drought in the early part of the spring have made 
a very great improvement, and the vineyards and 
corn lands both promise a very abundant harvest, 

It is to be remarked that at the time we had 
cold wet weather in the early part of the spring, 
they had the reverse in France. 





Woor.—We insert an extract from the North- 
ampton Courier, addressed to their wool-growing 
friends—we know not of what value the informa- 
tion may be to that class of our friends—but as 
the season for active operations in that article is 
approaching, we insert the clause for their consi- 
deration. The demand has been very limited the 
last week, and prices have remained stationary. 
It is expected that more activity will soon take 
place in this business, when it will be for the hol- 
ders of wool to consider the intelligence given by 
the Berkshire wool-grower, and to attach such 
weight to his communication as it may be deem- 
ed worthy of receiving. 

“If our wool-growing friends have a fair price 
offered for the new clip, instead of unwisely hold- 
ing on, expecting better ones, we would say by 
all means sell it. A letter from an experienced 
wool-grower in Berkshire, says that large quanti- 
ties of foreign wool are in the market; a great 
amount of the domestic article has been forced off 
by men who wanted the avails; that many man- 
ufactories have stopped, and others have curtailed 
business ; and that no good reasons now exist for 
believing that wool will rise in value, rather than 
diminish, this fall. The dissolution of Congregs 
without doing any thing to settle the currency, or 
the political affairs of the country, is almost indu- 
bitable evidence of all this.””* ’ 


Vol. I. 





MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL TETY. 

Mr. I. I. Hitchcock presented specimens of the 
apple tomatoe. 3 

» Waters presented ripe fruit of the paradise 
apple. 

Dr. Monkur presented ripe fruit of the para- 
dise apple. 

Mrs. Dr. Buckler exhibited a fine specimen of 
the agapanthus untibelatus. 

Miss Eliza Schroeder exhibited a fine specimen 
of tigrida pavonia, and double pomegranite. 

Mr. Samuel Feast exhibited a fine specimen of 
gloxinia alba ; ixora coccinia, rosa microphylla, 8 
species of heath ; kitabelia vitifolia ; two varieties 
of lilies, &c. 

Mr. John Feast exhibited specimens of agapan- 
thus umbelatus ; lilium tigrinum ; rudbeckia od 
purea; ferraria tygrida, lagerstremia indica ; 
tana rosea; malva alba; silphiam perfoliatum ; 
dahlias, lady grantham, Forster’s constantia, and 
morning star, all very fine. : 

Mr. Edward Kurtz exhibited specimens of myr+ 
tus tomentosa, jasminum sambac pleno; phlox 
pyramidalis alba ; plumbago capensis, he. 





Linn#n Botanic GARDEN, 
Flushing, July 12, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener : 


There is without doubt great room for improve- 
ment in objects of Agricultural interest, and par- 
cularly in regard to grasses and grain. Even 
transient glance at the agricultural publications of 
Europe will furnish convictive proof to the most 
incredulous on this subject. It is not the pur- 
pose of the present letter to enter into a detail of 
the species and their qualities, as those s 
who desire to investigate them can consult Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, Sinclair on 
Grasses, and other publications of merit.. The ob- 
ject of this letter is merely to state that we will 
import from Europe for all who desire them, the 
seeds of any grasses, grain, or other Agricultural, 
or Horticultural productions, and any orders for 
these articles ought to be transmitted to us speed- 
ily, so that there may be no disappointment... On 
receiving a list of the articles desired we will state 
the probable cost — ‘ 
Yours, respectfully, aust 

WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
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CyxtivaTIon oF THE Perortet Morvs Mut- 
L1s.—In our. former numbers we have giv- 
account”of the invention of machinery for 

manufacturing silk, which will give this branch 
of business a permanency in our country, and 
cause it to rival in importance that of wool, cot- 
ton, or any other manufactory im-our country. 
We have likewise given a history of the intro- 
duction of the Pervttet Morus Multicaulis into 
Europe, and into our country ; and contrary to 
thedoubts at first entertained of its being adapted to 
our ¢limate, it is there shown that it will adapt it- 
self the extremes of heat and cold between the 
Senegal and the St. Lawrence. It is found to grow 
most luxuriantly in a light, sandy, rich and moist 
soil; and in such a situation, the leaves not un- 
frequently grow to the size of 12 by 15 inches. 
They are found to be of a very fine texture, and 
to afford more nutrition for the worm than an 
equal weight of leaves of the white mulberry. 
“The size to which this tree will eventually arrive 
in this country, is not yet ascertained; but it is 
probable, it will not be found to grow large 
enough for an ornamental tree, for the purpose 
of shade. 


Cultivation.—This tree may be cultivated from 
the seed ; but it is not advisable to make use of 
that method, where the cuttings or layers can be 
obtained ; as it will not reach from the seed, that 
size and perfection in four years, which will be 
attained in the second year, from cuttings or lay- 
ers. 

We hiave this tree growing on the experimen- 
talfarm connected with the Farmer Establish- 
ment, in great luxuriance. The layers were put 
down in beds, on the 2d day of April last, and on 
the 2istday of May, being 48 days from the lay- 
ing down the cuttings, the young shoots measur- 
ed from 8 to 24 inches high, and some of the 
leaves were measured, being 6} inches wide by 8 
inches-long. At that time the young plants were 
taken from the beds, and transplanted into the 
nursery, at about the distance of eighteen inches 
by two feet apart, where they will be permitted to 
stand until next November, or until the next 

at which time they will be ready to be de- 
livered to customers. 

These without further trouble than that 


of placing-the layers in the beds, have thus.in 48 
days attained: a state of forwardness and size, 


before the end of the second 
é expense af. tio. year’s cultiva- 
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in one instance, in Baltimore, and in other places 
at the north, and in France. That renders it pro- 
bable that when the trees have obtained greater 
age there will be no difficulty in procuring seed 
to be conveyed to a distance by mail, where no 
other opportunity of conveyance can be had 
without much difficulty ; but in all other cases, 
there can be no doubt but the cuttings of the 
Multicaulis will be greatly to be. preferred to the 
white mulberry, or to the seed of either kind. 
The business of making silk will be advanced 
two years by making use of the layers of the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis. The plants we now have on 
hand, if transplanted next November, to any place 
south of this, where the winter is mild, and the 
roots protected from the cold by throwing some 
litter round them, they will vegetate early in the 
spring, and the process of feeding the worms in 
numbers sufficient to obtain eggs for another 
year, may commence at once—whereas, with the 
white mulberry, it would not be advisable to be- 
gin pulling the leaves until the third or fourth 
year after sowing the seed. One reason why the 
feeding of the worm may commence so early with 
this tree is, that in a very short time the leaf ar- 
rives at a state of perfection, turns yellow, and if 
not pulled will drop off; and therefore, as soon as 
the leaf has arrived at a certain state of maturity, 
and other young shoots have been produced, the 
older leaves may be pulled without injury to the 
tree, and a succession of shoots are thus produc- 
ed throygh the season that will enable the pro- 
prietor to continue the operation of feeding the 
worm through the greater part of the summer sea- 
son. Though the leaves will grow in greater 
luxuriance in a moist and rich soil, yet we are by 
no means authorised to draw the conclusion that 
such will make silk of a better quality; nor are 
we certain that such luxuriance will be found to 
favor a greater production of silk to the acre. 
What grazier does not know that a ton of clover 
or spear-grass hay, where one half ton has been 
produced to the acre, is much more nutritious 
than that where three tons to the acre have been 
produced? This fact is perfectly familiar to the 
observing farmer, and in reasoning from analogy 
we may rationally draw the conclusion that like 
results will be produced in this case, and that 
moderately rich land will be found most propi- 
tious to the cultivation of good silk and of large 
crops. 
When the plants are about to be placed in the 
field where they are finally to stand, various me- 
may be adopted, according to the views of 
cultivator andthe circumstances of theground. 
We will cousider what we conceive would be a 





prdylermibde efiproveeding wither one of the 

off fields which so often mar the préspect’" 
country, and which have been no otherwise, Use- 
ful for half a century than to form a continuity of 
space. 

The first thing to be done will be to enclose 
the ground with a good substantial fence, for with. 
out this precaution, the young trees will be kept 
down by all kinds of stock that can approach 
them. The extreme luxuriance of their growth, 
and the saccharine and nutritious quality of the 
leaf and young twigs, is peculiarly enticing to 
stock of all kinds, and it is very probable, that 
there could not be put into the ground an article, 
that would afford more nutritious food for ani- 
mals. This will render it incumbent for the cul- 
tivator to be on his guard for the protection of his 
young trees. When the field is enclosed, if the 
soil be light and dry, let there be one bushel of 
plaster of paris sown to the acre, and the ground 
ploughed deep, say from 9 to 11 inches, and left 
flat; on the contrary, if the land be stiff clay, and 
wet, let it be thrown into ridges of from 12 to 16 
feet wide, and a water furrow kept open for drain- 
ing the land. Let the cultivator ever bear in 
mind, that this tree succeeds best in dry soil, and 
if his is not so by nature, it should be made so by 
art. 

When the ground is thus prepared it will be for 
the cultivator to determine what plan he will pur- 
sue; and he will probably be influenced by the 
quantity of ground he intends to occupy for this 
object. Ifhe is only trying a small experiment, 
he will be induced to plant out the standards clos- 
er together ; if on the contrary his intention is, as 
we hope soon to see many so engaged, to make a 
mulberry plantation on their old commons, he 
will, in order to save present expense, place the 
young trees further apart, and suffer them to fill 
up the intervening space from young scions sent 
out from the roots—one tree to the square rod, or 
16} feet each way, would be a suitable distance in 
this case. : 

If the ground selected be the poor soil of which 
we have spoken, let a hole be dug of two and an 
half or three feet diameter, and 18 inches deep— 
fill the hole two thirds full of rich mould, or light 
manure—then place in the tree with the roots e- 
tended, fill up the remainder of the hole, and trey 
the dirt lightly round the roots. 

It has been found in New Jersey, that mari 
one of the best manures for trees—where this:4 
bounds, as it does on most of the tide waters 
the Chesapeake, there can be no difficulty it! 
vating this tree on the poorest soils. _Leav 
the woods raked into heaps in the fall.of # 
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_yéreawith the earth taken from the surface of the 
soil, making alternate layers of leaves and of soil, 
“and if a portion of shell marl were added, nothing 
would be better fitted for the young roots of this 
free to shoot into, and produce young scions; 
which from year to year, may be thinned out, 
when too thick, and used to extend the plantation. 

The interstices between the rowsof trees should 
be cultivated, with some crop of low growth, such 
as potatoes, ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, &c. &e. 
and the ground manured, so as to take from the 
young mulberry orchard the expense of cultiva- 
tion; the profits of the crop raised in this way 
would be sufficient to repay the expenses of culti- 


vation, manure, &c. 
” (To be Continued.) 


COUNTY MUSEUMS. 
To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener: 


Specimens of nature and of art, collected in cab- 
inets,or museums,in the towns and villages through 
our country, would evidently be sources of much 
instruction and much entertainment to nearly eve- 

class of the community. Representing, as they 
would, both the riches and the beauty of the min- 
eral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, in one case 
as fresh from the hand of nature, and in another as 
modified by art, the philosopher could resort to 
them, as to rich fountains of instruction; the 
teacher also could Jead his pupils there, to explain 
to them lessons they had conned over in their 
books. The farmer would find many things to 
encourage and strengthen his efforts in his labori- 
ous but honorable employment. He might dis- 
cover some substance which he could add to his 
list of manures ; some plant which would furnish 
to him a new object of attention, and an increased 
reward for his labors. He might see a specimen 
of some insect which he had before known only 
as.a formidable enemy, and at the same place dis- 
cover some weapon or mode by which he might 
destroy or avoid it. 

The social circle also might resort to a cabinet 
of nature and of art; not indeed, at their first en- 
trance, to have their eyes dazzled with rows of de- 
canters sparkling with brandy or looking pale with 
ginor florid with wine, or to be presented with 
pitchers and tumblers as appropriate apparatus for 
trying experiments upon their power; but they 
might, on one shelf observe clusters of crystals as 
beautiful and as rich as the hand of nature could 
make them; on anotherthey might examine the 
precious ones, which quickens the energy and 

ts the skill of the mechanic in construct- 

dng the beautiful fabrics and multiplied luxuries 
with which he supplies our markets, and en- 
fichesour tables. They might also see specimens 
to. show the power of the pencil and of the chisel, 
when directed by the hand of an accomplished ar- 
_ Circles of ladies and gentlemen, might, by 
rting thither find a rich intellectual and social 

ast while there, and furnish themselves with 
srials for a continued entertainment for days 
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are supplied with materials, both for sustenance, 
and instruction, exhibited in all the beautiful va- 


their Creator.» 

Who is there, what man, woman or child can 
be found, who would not receive, both instruction 
and entertaifiment, by occasional resorts to miuse- 
ums of nature and of art? 

As all will grant, and many feel, and feel sen- 
sibly, the importance of having cabihets, or muse- 
ums, collected, not in one ora few places, but in 
all our towns, villages and neighborhoods, the in- 
teresting question is, how can they be provided ? 
To answer that question, Mr. Editor, is the object 
of this communication, which is as follows: 


1. On the first Wednesday of November next, let 
the friends of education and of general improve- 
ment in each of the eleven hundred counties in 
the U. States, meet at their county town, taking 
with them any specimens, either of nature or of 
art, which they may deem curious or useful. 

2. Any person or persons at the meetings able 
and disposed to explain a part or the whole of the 
specimens presented, might do it for the benefit of 
all concerned, at the same time as far as practica- 
ble furnishing names and labels for the different 
kinds of specimens. 

8. Such specimens as the owners wished to re- 
tain, would be for private use, after being exhibit- 
ed, and perhaps named; the remainder deposited 
as the BEGINNERY of county museums. 

4. Have forwarded to the Post Master of each 
county town, some plan for organization of county 
Lyceums, with provisions for quarterly meetings, 
to increase their collections, and to extend their 
operations. Provide also by some society or pub- 
lic spirited individuals, a sufficient number of 
Thomas S. Grimkie’s address to S. Cardlina, on 
the Lyceum system, to furnish each convention 
with a copy, to be sent to the Post Master as 
above. 

5. Invite School Lyceums, some of which have 
already numerous collections, aided by other socie- 
ties and individuals, to send to such places of 
county meetings as might be found practicable, 
such specimens, both of nature and of art, espe- 
cially of their own improvement in penmanship, 
map drawing, needle-work, mechanism, &c. as 
they could spare for the use of said conventions 
and museums. 

6. Let the Curators of each County Lyceum, 
forward to New York in time for the annual 
meeting of the National Lyceum, held on the 
first week of May, any specimens they might find 
practicable and expedient either for exhibition or 
for exchange and distribution through the union. 
7. Let the plan already adopted by many School 
Lyceums in several of the states, of correspond- 
ing and exchanging specimens, greatly to their in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, be used as an 
example by schools generally throughout, the 
union. 

8. Let school committees and parents encour- 
age and aid teachers and pupils, in attending the 
quarterly : 
0 
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As all, or nearly all the steps above 
pared, have already been taiten in ata 
chien some of the smallest, it will be 
pe to assign a reason wh : 
taken in sata: the eleven eal nn tie 
our Republic. As the results of these «st 
wherever and whenever taken, have been in ‘the 
highest degree satisfactory and useful, it “wilPbe 
as difficult to assign a reason why should 
not be taken, for the benefit both of ‘irl 
and of our nation; of the present future 
generations. A FARMER.” 


[From the Gardener’s Magazine.} 

On THE MANAGEMENT oF THE VineRy. ~ 

In order to prevent the fruit from suffering 
the effects of damp (an evil so often complained 
of in vineries,) the young wood should always be 
kept thin, by taking the tops from the «shoots, 
three or four joints above the fruit; and notallows 
ing them to ramble through the house, aadiiat a 
the fruit from the sun, and preventing the free-cir= 
culation of air among the branches and berries: 
For the same reason, the lateral shoots, ‘which 
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push from the young wood, should bevcutvor |, 


pinched off at the first or second joint, so as notto® 
endanger the bursting of the bud on the main 
shoot. 

It is well known, that every place from which 
the sun and air are partially excluded is suresto 
be damp: the walls ofa house, for instance, whieh 
are covered with ivy, if it is not in a very dry situ- 
ation, will be found wet and uncomfortable in the 
inside.* When this is considered. it will 
evident, that upon the same principle, the i 
in which the wood is not properly thi must 
suffer in the same manner, though in a less degree. 
Particular attention should be given tothe thin- 
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ning of the fruit; taking out most berries.inthe ~* 


heart of the bunch; leaving those towards the-ex- 
tremities; and making the whole very . thin! 
Those kinds of grapes the bunches of are 
of a branchy nature, such as the black Hamburghj 
the Syrian or white Nice, &c. should always be 
stretched out a little, and tied up with a small 
piece of matting, that they may have room to 
swell, and be kept from crowding each other. 
This is not only a means of preserving the bunch- 
es from damp, butalsoof having betterswelled and 
finer-flavoured berries. It is a common po 
with those who have fruit in their vineries, when 
the season is-far advanced, to keep up.the temper+ 
ee 5 ; aw agg he 
*Ivy, when not full be liable. 
objections of an . Sent tab. olan : r 
a suilicient time to clothe the face of a wal 
liage, no covering whatever, can more ‘pre 
tect it from moisture. ‘ c 
apply with their full force to deciduous 
kind trained against the walls of houses; and-b 
ciduous plants and ever preenaeSpre. P! eed 
ing-places for many kinds of*insects, 
have known snails and earwigs *h 
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ature of the house, throdghout the night, with ar- 
tificial ‘heat, amd to let their fires go nearly out 
when the morning dawns. I do not, however, 
* approve altogether of this plan. 
eLet any person gosintoa vinery inthe morning, 
béfore it is aired, and when the sun is shining up- 
on.it,he will feel the atmosphere moist; and, on 
examining the fruit, will perceive that it is cover- 
ed with dew. Now, if this moisture be allowed 
to remain for any length of time, it certainly must 
prove injurious ; and to remedy the evil seems to 
be an object worth attention. 

Avery small degree of artificial heat will be 
found sufficient throughout the night; but, as 
soon as the sun arises in the morning, and shines 
upon the house, by increasing the temperature, 
and giving a sufficient quantity of air, the mois- 
ture-will be expelled, and the atmosphere of the 
house will become dry. It may not be unneces- 
sary to remark, that the fruit should be often ex- 
amined; and if there are any of the berries on 
which the damp has taken effect, they should be 
carefully picked off; as, if they are suffered to re- 
main, the damp willsoon spread over the whole 
bunch. A GARDENER. 

Mid-Lothian, Sept. 18, 1833. 
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How To occurPy AN ACRE OF Lanp. 

Plant potatoes on one half and wheat on the 
other; the potatoe land is left in excellent condi- 
tion for wheat the following year, reserving a 
small part for onions, cabbage, lettuce, &c. alter- 
nately. The produce on an average would be 
as follows: Between four and five coombs (of five 
bushels each) of wheat, with little for his pigs; 
holm (stubble) would furnish him with fuel to heat 

‘9 his oven; 150 bushels of potatoes besides other 
vegetables, which after using as many potatoes 
as may be wanted for his family, with his bran 
anda small quantity of corn, would fatten him 
three or four hogs in the year; and thus, as he 
would live more on animal food and vegetables, 
he would not consume half the quantity of flour, 
which constitutes nine-tenths of his subsistence. 
If he were to pursue this plan, the greater part of 
his crop would be consumed upon his land, 
Which would continue to improve. His rent 
would be always ready, and he would be able to 
give more for his land than any farmer in the 
country. Take a view of him after his day’s 
work; see him employed in his garden; his wife 
assisting, one of his children weeding, another 
employed in carrying the refuse to the pigs, a lit- 
tle one prattling beside the father, till the dusk 
of evening calls them to their repose. Rudely as 
I have drawn it, to me this picture seems delight- 

and all this might be effected to the benefit 
of the landlord, as well as that of the community 
atlange.— British Farmer’s Magazine. 





















































































































































THE FARMER AND GARDENER; 
THE BREEDER & MANAGER. 








[From Dixon’s Live Stock Manager. ] 


Milk.—This is another property which should 
not by any means be lost sight of by a breeding 
farmer, as it supplies in large proportions a pro- 
duct very useful to all families. The question. 
of the propriety of having a distinct*breed exclu- 
sively for this purpose, or only partly calculated 
for this use, and partly for that of the butcher, has 
not yet been fully decided; but if such cows as 
have much propensity to fatten, seldom answer 
the purpose of the dairy, it would seem that there 
ought to be a breed almost exclusively for the 
pail. It has, however, been suggested as proba- 
ble, that by great attention, a breed might be 
reared, the males of which should in every re- 
spect, be well calculated for the shambles, and the 
females when young, produce abundant quanti- 
ties of good milk; and when they reach a cer- 
tain age, be easily fattened. Such a breed would, 
it is supposed, be of the greatest value of any 
that could be produced: and some of the best 
English and Scotch breeds, are believed to have 
nearly attained this point of perfection. 

There can be no doubt, that those coarse, more 
open fleshed, ill-formed cows which have the 
least disposition to fatten, often give the largest 
quantities of milk; but the more fine fleshed, bet- 
ter formed sorts which are more particularly dis- 
posed to take on flesh, give that which is of a 
better quality and of a higher and richer flavor, at 
the same time they are more productive in other 
respects. They are, therefore, in some situa- 
tions, and for some purposes, to be greatly pre- 
ferred as consuming a much less quantity of food, 
and for other reasons. 


It is by no means improbable that a cow-stock 
might be produced, which should unite the quali- 
ties of affording a large quantity of good milk, 
with a disposition to fatten in a ready manner. 
For this purpose, it would be necessary to select 
such young cows for breeding from,as have most of 
the marks of being well suited for fattening in the 
formation of their different parts; whilst at the 
same time a nice and exact attention should be 
paid in the selection, to the necessary properties 
of a good milker. The cows should possess pe- 
culiar favorableness of form and quality in the ud- 
der, and parts connected with it, such as a proper 
degree of roundness in the former, with conside- 
rable fulness or show in their fore-parts; and 
squareness in the standing of their teats, and a 
largeness and fulness of what are termed the 
milk veins. The young bulls to be selected for 
this purpose, should be such as have been raised 
from cows properly formed and disposed for fat- 
tening. By correctly attending to these and some 
other circumstances and points, in time a breed 
of most excellent feeding and milking cows 
would in all probability be raised; which would 
be of vast advantage to cow keepers of all kinds, 
as well as to the public in general; as from the 
present race of milk-cows wanting the form and 
disposition for fattening, there is a very great 
losa, bes pred to the milk dealers in the metrop- 
olis ether places, in parting with them, as 




















well as a deficiency of meat for the supply of the. 
publi by their net becoming properly fat. ‘The 
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breeder should therefore be careful and attentive’ 
to direct his views more particularly to thistmat. 
ter than has hitherto been the case, as a 

deal more is, perhaps, capable of being accom~ 
plished in this way, than has yet in general been 
attempted. 

In the “Remarks on the Improvement of Cat. 
tle,” the common notion of a great inclination 
for feeding being incompatible with good quali- 
ties for milking, is ably controverted. It is con. 
tended, that inclination and effect, are very differ. 
ent matters; that the former may exist, when the 
latter is, in the whole or part, overcome by some 
other counteracting cause; and that when the 
effect of such preventing cause can be removed, 
the original tendency may be fully effective. | 
is argued, “that if it were assumed, that a cow 
while giving a great quantity of milk could not 
possibly keep herself in good condition; because 
so great a portion of the food being converted in- 
to milk, the carcase could not be properly sup- 
ported; still “it would be a rash conclusion, to 
infer from hence, that the same animal could not 
have a great tendency to get fat; and that when 
dried of her milk, this tendency might not soon 
produce its corresponding effect: for the effect of 
the milking quality having then ceased, the other 
cause, namely, the tendency to feeding, wouldre- 
main unopposed in its effects, and be wholly op- 
erative.” But such a position should never have 
been assumed, it is further argued, for, “as well. 
might it have been contended by those who had 
only a bad race of hard-fleshed animals that there 
were therefore no other kind, that would produce 
a much greater quantity of beef from a given 
quantity of food.” 

But to proceed on the ground of fact and ex- 
perience, it is observed, that “some animals have 
the power of obtaining a greater degree of nour- 
ishment from a given quantity of food, than oth- 
ers of an inferior description: and therefore, 
though some of the former may give a larger quan- 
tity of milk than the latter; yet their carcases al- 
so may, at the same time, be better supported.” 
The author of the above-mentioned “Remarks” 
states, that he has “ frequently found cows that 
are great milkers, to keep themselves at the same 
time in high condition, to feed with the quickest 
despatch when dried of their milk, and whose 
descendants will arrive at the earliest maturity: a 
practical proof, he observes, that a great tenden- 
cy to feeding is not incompatible with a great 
tendency to milking ;” and adds “that he has 
many such cows in his own possession.” 

After suspecting that this controversy had its 
origin, where only one property could be obtain- 
ed, and that of early feeding being preferred to 
great milking, he remarks, “if both can be com- 
bined, and that they can,” there is the conviction 
of experience; those breeds which possess only 
one of them, will not be thought of very highly. 
* For who, it is asked, that is conversant with 
such things, does not know the great difference 
between the value of the produce of two cows, 
the one a good, and the other a bad milker,if 
that produce be taken for one year only ?” 010 

en “the skill, the perseverance, and the 
capital required to improve a breed in the carcase: 
only, is taken into consideration, it is not surpris** 





ing that so few have attempted it;” and whend: 
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jg further considered, “that the union of great 
with quickness of feeding, required a 
two-fold labor, we might almost wondcr it has 
geen undertaken at all.” Yet, whatever difficul- 
ties there may be in the business, they are to be 
overcome, by not neglecting any essential prop- 
that may be necessary to the animals that 
gre bred. ‘This was found perfectly practicable, 
«by selecting those animals that were the most 
perfect in point of form, in quality of flesh, and 
so on; and again, by selecting out of those the 
best milkers,” using in other respects the 
same care as already noticed. This mode of pro- 
ceeding in the business is said to considerably 
increase “the expense in the first instance; but 
the advantages afterwards derived, are more than 
a sufficient compensation, as the property of 
milking is inherited as readily as that of peculi- 
arity of shape.” 

In what regards “the value of different breeds 
as milkers only ;” some have attended solely to 
the quantity of milk given by each cow, while 
others have had regard only to the quality. But 
it is certain that this value must depend on the 
quantity and quality jointly yielded from a given 
quantity of food. By the last of which “ is to be 
understood, not merely the same weight ; but the 
sate weight of the same kind and quality also ;” 
and in any trial it should further “be given un- 
der similar circumstances.” The length of time 
set apart for any attempt of such a kind, too, 
should, it is conceived, “be at least a whole 

ear: because some breeds will give a great 
quantity of milk just after calving, but will not 
yield that quantity for any considerable time, 
while others will not give so great a quantity at 
first, but approximate to it much longer.” ‘The 
number of cows need not be the same, “ in two 
or more cases of trial; but the proper number 
forthe consumption of the proposed quantity of 
food. For the question is not, whether the pro- 
duce of so many of one breed, be more valuable 
than the produce of the same number of any oth- 
er; but what will be the value of the produce, 
afforded by a certain quantity of food, when be- 
stowed on the one, compared with the value of 
the produce afforded by the same quantity of the 
same kind of food when bestowed on any other ; 
remaining circumstances being as similar as pos- 
sible.” 

Itis further noticed, too, that “in comparing 
the value of any breed with the value of any oth- 
er, in reference to the shambles, it is very evi- 
dent, that the placing out certain quantities of dif- 
ferent kinds of feed, and comparing the increase 
of weight in each case with the quantity of food 
consumed, will never determine the question. 
because, here, it is said, the question is not,which 
have paid the best for a certain period; but 
which have paid the best during the whole course 
oftheir lives; the different breeds being killed at 
that’particular age which will give them respec- 
tively the maximum of profit.” It is, further, a 
circumstance well known to every practical man 
“that there is a certain age which is the most 
profitable for disposing of one kind; but another 
tge‘and far different, the most profitable for dis- 
posing of another ;” and that “some breeds can- 
not easily be made fat till they are three’ or four 
years old; while others are capable of being 20 at 
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any age we may think proper.” It is believed 
that “ the most profitable age for disposing of fat 
cattle of the improved short-horned breed, ig from 
two to three years old, according to circumstan- 
ces at the time of sale.” In all trials of this sort, 
it must be remembered, “there are many and 
great difficulties to encounter in order to render 
the comparison just; we may, however, proceed 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy, to determine 
what breeds are unquestionably the best; and the 
greater excellence has always beem yielded to 
those which arrive at the earliest maturity.” 

Such are the conclusions of this very intelli- 
gent breeder on these various interesting points, 
and we recommend them as highly deserving the 
attention of those engaged in the breeding of ani- 
mals, as their value rests on real practical 
grounds. 

Aptitude for Labor.—This is a quality, that in 
certain circumstances, may be necessary to be 
considered in the breeding of Cattle Stock. “The 
question of the advantage that may be gained in 
this practice, in regard to the increase in the 
quantity of meat is, it has been observed, “far 
from having been decided; nor has it been well 
explained whether injury has not been done in 
restricting the growth of the animals by this 
means, more than can be compensated by their 
labor. It is obvious, however, that when cattle 
are worked they must be longer in being fitted for 
the market. But as, from the supposed greater 
cheapness of rearing and keeping neat cattle than 
horses, and from some other causes, it may some- 
times be necessary to make use of cattle for the 
purpose of labor, a breed well calculated in this 
respect must be considerable in particular situa- 
tions.” 

Such a breed is most probably to be met with 
in the fine, clean, active-formed varieties of the 
North Devon cattle, though some other sorts an- 
swer well for this purpose. Power, tractableness, 
activity, and speed, are the great requisite in stock 
for this use; for which cattle are usually begun 
to be trained from the age of two to three years, 
constantly working them in such a manner as 
not to injure their growth or value. But circum- 
stances will be more fully considered and explain- 
ed hereafter, in speaking of the ox, and other 
beasts of labor. 

Blood, Lineage, or Descent——These terms 
are used in the language of the art, and are adopt- 
ed in analogy to the system of breeding in the 
race-horse, and, imply the quality of the breed, 
which is very necessary for the farmer praticular- 
ly to consider in the improvement of his live 
stock. ‘The term, blood, is employed to signify 
the natural, fixed, and inherent properties of a 
breed, or kind, as exemplified in their external ap- 
pearances, Its utility for the purposes of the 
breeder is, therefore, to enable him to discrimi- 
nate, with greater nicety and correctness, in his 
selection of such animals, as are the most adapt- 
ed to the improvements he has in contempla- 
tion, 

The descent or lineage of animals is conse- 
quently a matter of the utmost importance .in 
point of breeding, which is much better ascer- 
tained by the colour than. the shapes of them. 
The same intelligent breeder, from. whose re- 
marks we have already selected so much valuable 









information, observes that, “ suppose’a numiber of 
pure Devon cows to be crossed with a breed of 
perfectly white bulls; in that case, it is thought 
probable, that some of the calves would be per® 
fectly red, others white, and that the greater i 
would partake of these colours jointly. If we 
were then to take the red heifers produced by the 
cross, and put them toa Devon bull, it would 
not,” he continues, “be a matter of any great sur- 
prise, if some of their progeny, though sprung 
from red parents, should be perfectly white, and 
still less, that several should be mixed with this 
color; though it would not by any means be so 
probable as in the former instance. And were 
we thus to proceed through several generations, 
this white colour would be less and less apparent 
in the breed, but would most probably occasion= 
ally show itselfin some individual or other.” 

While, on the contrary, “were we to breed 
from pure devons only, that is, from those that 
have been carefully bred fora great le of. 
time, we should reasonably expectitheir o 
to be of the same color with the parents them- 
selves; while any deviation from this would be 
looked upon as one of those changes, which na- 
ture sometimes produces out of the common 
course of things. And what is thus: stated is - 
equally applicable,” he remarks, “to peculiarity 
of form, or quantity of flesh.” 

In continuing the perfection attained by any 
breed, particular attention is necessary tovthis as 
well as other means; for it is observed, that 
“though animals that are themselves good, and 
have also been descended from a long race of va- 
luable progenitors, are by no means likely to 
duce, even in a single instance, a bad offspring ; 
yet it will be no more contended, that every ani- 
mal produced by the same parents is precisely of 
the same value, than that the red colour in the 
Devon cattle is precisely of the same shade in ’ 
each individual, or that the horns of the Lanca- 
shire are exactly of the same length.” As “there 
is a strong tendency for like to produce like, both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, so also 
there is a slight tendency to change ; and nature 
sometimes deviating from her common course, 
produces an alteration which continues to be 
pagated. And hence will very clearly follow the 
impropriety of keeping a bad animal on pretence 
that it is well descended; an error which some 
breeders have, it is said, fallen into, if not in j : 
ment, at least in practice.” Hence too, “it will” 
appear, that this defective kind of animal spoken 
of, is generally produced from some mixture of 
impure blood, or that the breed has been deefifi- 
ing through several generations; in’ either of 
which ¢ases, it can never be said to be well de- 
scended, For, in order that an animal be 
well bred, it is not sufficient that — oe to 
trace it to parents the most perfect ir kind, 
but every intermediate gradation ought aleq'to he 
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at length been “produced very. unlike their origi- 
mal stock:’ and yet, at the samé time, there is in 
e a strong tendency for ‘like to produce 
ec.’ But this k, respecting the slowness 
i refers, it is said, to distinct breeds, and 
where any particular family is not crossed 
with others that are much better or much worse 
‘of the same kind; but does not include adveuti- 
tious circumstances, such as pasturage, climate, 
and some others. And it is on account of this 
slowness of procedure, it is said, that so many 
who have originally engaged in the improvement 
of stock, have been obliged to expend a conside- 
rable sum of money before they could obtain any 
material advantage; while those who have pur- 
chased from that stock, when improved, have 
1 an immediate, and even a large, profit.” 
success of the endeavors of the breeder, to 
whatever sort of excellence his attention may be 
directed, must obviously in a great measure de- 
md upon the accuracy and correctness of his 
nt in ghoosing those breeds, of whatever 
sort of live stock they may be, that are most adapt- 
ed to his circumstances; and in selecting such 
individuals, both male and female, of such breeds 
as are the most perfect, and which excel in their 
different parts and properties ; cautiously contin- 
. mee to breed from them, without ever suffering 
the least intermixture by the admission of others 
of inferior qualities: advancing in this way with 
6 migest attention to such faults or defects, 
ROU itive, as may arise, so as to alter and 
correct them by appropriate pairing in the suc- 
ceeding generations. Andas an indispensable assis- 
tantin this arduous undertaking, he must constantly 
have recourse to the aid of good and abundant 
keep at all seasons, with suitable degrees of shel- 
ter and warmth for both the old and young stock, 
that they may never decline in flesh, or be 
thocked in growth. Attention to these objects 
would seem to constitute the great secret of the 
important art of breeding live stock, which the 
superior discernment and unwearied perseverance 
of a single individual has raised to a degree of 
notice and perfection, that has had the happiest 
effects in bringing the improvement of our domes- 
tic animals toa state of excellence, unequalled in 
other country. 
na na too, must be both bred with 
attention and be well fed; and it is necessary 
that these two essential points in this species of 
improvement should always accompany each 
other; for without good resources in keeping, it 
would be in vain to attempt supporting a capital 
stock, and with such resources it would be absurd 
to aim ata breed somewhat good in quality. 
However, as the circumstances of but few farm- 
ers admit of a total change, improvements of this 
ni can, in general, only be effected by de- 
§ , for, though they may disapprove of what 
‘ ion, they may be able only to 
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higher prices than farmers in middling cireumstan- 
ces can afford to give, it would be highly advan- 
tageous, with this view, to have proper male stock 
provided by the proprietors of lands. In this 
way the letting of male stock in the midland and 
other districts has had much inflience, and it is 
prdébably only by some encouragement of this na- 
ture that the highest improvement in this depart- 
ment can be attained. Much has, indeed, now 
been done in this way, in seconding the exertion 
and following the methods of the professed breed- 
er, and in rendering improved stock better and 
more extensively known in most parts of the 
country; yet, as in general, trials will not be 
made in such matters, until the advantages of 
them are pretty well ascertained and understood, 
little can be done in many places where such im- 
provements are scarcely begun, except by letting 
the common farmer have the use and benefit of 
such male stock at a tolerably easy rate. By these 
means much benefit would accrue, not only to 
the farmer, the professed breeder, and owners of 
such male stock, but to the country in general ; 
while a fair degree of recompense may be reason- 
ably looked forward to, by the promoter of such 
useful measures. 

The above objects of the breeder will evidently 
be more or less readily and certainly effected, the 
more perfectly he is acquainted with, and capable 
of distinguishing between good and bad animals 
in the whole; and still further so, where he is 
able at once tosee the most minute faults and im- 
perfections, and to discover the various merits and 
perfections in them; as without these requisites 
he can never reach any great excellence in the art 
of raising or improving live stock. 

Having thus discussed the principles, practices, 
properties, and other circumstances which seem 
most particularly to demand the attention of far- 
mers and graziers, for the purposes of breeding 
and improving different sorts of live stock, we 
may now take a concise view of the nature and 
circumstances of the most remarkable breeds or 
kinds. 





[From the London Lancet. ] 

Lectures oN VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Delivered in the University of London, by Mr. 
‘ouatt. 

LECTURE III. 

The Nasal Cavity in the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, 
the Swine, and the Dog.—( Continued.) 

Of the other bones, Gentlemen, which from the 
parietes of the nasal cavity, my description will be 
brief. Few points of practical importance can 
be connected with them, and I have too much to 
do in the present course to be delayed by that 
which does not immediately bear upon the func- 
tions of parts, or the nature of disease. 

The Superior Maxillary.—In the horse, this 
bone forms by far the greater part of the lateral 
portion of the external parietes of the cavity of the 
nose, and the central portion of the floor of it; 
in fact, it constitutes more than three-fourths of 
the bony wall of the nasal cavity. The superior 
maxillary will be best described, when we con- 
sider the dige stive system to which, as containing 
the e agents of mastication—it most pro- 
'perly..belongs.. 1 will now content myself with 
pointing out, to you on its internal surface, the at-’ 








tachment of the inferior portion of the’ superigy 
turbinated bone, along the suture connecting ‘the 
superior maxillary with the nasal ;—the euyj 
depression, or gutter, hollowed out in the-m 


meatus of the nose, or the channel through whieh 
the secretions, natural or morbid, from the nagj 
cavity, and the maxillary sinuses, are dise 

—the prominent, but irregularly-formed ridge bn 
the attachment of the inferior turbinated bone ~~ 
the more spacious hollow beneath, constitut 
the inferior meatus, or the principal or only: air. 
passage ;—the inferior portion of the bony ‘canal 
which contains the anterior maxillary nerves, and 
also the inferior division of the bony portion of 
the lachrymal duct. You will likewise o 

that the palatine processes of this bone form the 
central and greater partof the floor of the nasal 
cavity and the roof of the palate; and that, denti- 
culated with the suture that unites them, is the 
vomer, running along the whole of the floor, and 
supporting the cartilaginous septem by which the 
cavity is divided. 

In Cattle the superior maxillary bones will be 
found like the nasals, and for the same reaso: 
considerably smaller; but in addition to this, oth- 
er bones encroach upon them, and particularly the 
palatine bone at the floor of the cavity. 
other points of difference are, so far as thelial 
cavity is concerned, the greater length and size of 
the canalis infra-orbitarius, and the thickness of 
the floor ; not consisting of a single plate of bone, 
or with avery slight diploe, but hollowed out in- 
to numerous and deep cells, and being a contin- 
uation of the mixillary sinuses. In addition to 
this, we may remark the shortness of the nasal 
cavity compared with that of the horse resulting 
irom the shortness of the superior maxillary 
bone. 

In the Sheep, the superior maxillary isshorten- 
ed almost as much as in the ox. 

In the Swine it is diminished, by the intrusion 
of the anterior maxillary for the purpose of 
strength ; and in the dog, while the bone is en- 
larged for the more extended and powerful inser 
tion of the muscles of mastication, even so as to 
push the lachrymal bone from its place, the nasal 
surface is increased by the depth and projection of 
the bone, rather than by its length; while itis 
curtailed below, even more than in the ox and 
sheep, by the circular expansion of the palatine 
bones. The shortness of the bony canal of the an- 
terior maxillary nerve, is very remarkable; the 
bulk and strength of the massater muscle seem- 
ing to require this earlier appearance and distribu- 
tion andcommunication with the motor branchesof 
the portio dura of the seventh pair. 

The Anterior Maxillary Bones.—These are 
the inter-mazillaries of the comparative anato- 
mist, locked between the superior maxillary bones, _ 
and also belonging to the digestive system. ©” 

In the horse, their posterior borders .run-along 
the anterior and upper edge of the superior max+ 
illary, between which and the nasal bone, thevex+ 
tremities of it are inserted. They thus leaveva 
large angular space, which is occupied by thesoft 
parts that constitute the nostrils, and. thatvare 


These borders, narrow, rounded, and 








ford attachment to important muscles 








moveable, and can expand or dilate as the respi». 
tion or the breathing of the animal may require: ©) 
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be described. The inner surface of these pro- 
cesses forms an attachment for, and supports” the 
lining membrane of, the nasal cavity anteriorly. 
These bones, of which there is one on each 
side, uniting, form the rounded extremity of the 

per jaw, in which the incisor teeth are inserted, 
and from the under, and palatine surface of which 
there proceed two long thin projections of bone, 
forming the anterior portion of the roof of the pal- 
ate, and the floor of the nasal cavity. 

In the Ox.—The anterior maxillaries of the ox, 
containing no incisor teeth, are small compared 
with those of the horse, and barely reach the na- 
sal bones. ‘There is generally a small portion of 
cartilage interposed between the extremity of the 
anterior borders of these bones, so that they seem 
todiverge from each other, forming a broad termi- 
nation for the elastic pad or cushion which is 
the substitute for teeth here; and the palatine 

esses are longer and narrower, and leave a 
considerble space unoccupied, except by soft sub- 
stance, in the roof of the palate and the floor of the 
nose. 
In the Sheep —These bones are similarly con- 
structed as in the ox, except that the anterior ex- 
tremities, constituting the base of the muzzle, are 

mparatively so broad. 
Swine, for the purposes of strength and 


‘digging to which I have alluded, the anterior bor-| « 


der is somewhat sharpened, leaving but a small 
space for the nostril, and he wants nota more ex- 
tensive one, for he is not an animal possessed of 
remarkable speed. ‘The process of the anterior 
maxillary, received between the superior one and 
the nasal hones, is very much longer. In the 
horse it is not one-tenth part of the length of the 
nasal bone. In the hog it reaches two-thirds of 
the way up that bone. The attachment between 
these bones is likewise a complicated one, and all 
this to give strength to the part. The palatine 
processes here are more bony laminz. 

In the Dog, a beast of prey, strength is required 
in the anterior maxillaries; therefore the border 
is short, thick, and rounded; the opening of 
the nose is small, but round, instead of angular ; 
the process between the superior maxillary, and 
the nasal is long, but not so wide as in the hog,and 
the connection between the bones is a denticulated 
and mortised one, and soon becomes obliterated. 
The palatine processesare wider thar in the swine, 
but not so wide as in the sheep or the ox. 

The Palatine Bones.—Constituting the cres- 
centic, and posterior border of the palate and the 
nasal cavity, we find these bones. They are ir- 
tegularly formed, and a perfect description of them 
would detain us for a length of time that we can 
ilspare. We first observe them at the termina- 
tion of the palatine processes of the superior max- 

bones, as it were surrounding, but, in fact, 
locked in and supported by, these bones. They 
form, in all domesticated animals, a smooth round 
polished border at the point where the cavities of 
the mouth and the nose would terminate in a 
‘ymmon passage leading on to the pharynx, an 
Which border gives attachment to the velum palati, 
o,soft palate, presently to be described, that par- 
tally.or completely separates those cavities. If 
frace this bone posteriorly. in .the horse, we 
that it forms, on either side, the wall of the 
continuation of the nasal cavity from both nostrils, 
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and which, now. undivided, is called the ductus 
communis narium. It is separated from the mouth 
by the velum palati, and leads on towards the 
larynx. We here observe two processes on either 
side of this canal, one behind the last molar, and 
beivg the pterigoid process of the sphenoid bone, 
the other further back, and being a styloidf of 
sharpened process of the palatine bone,and having, 
in the recent subject, a beautiful cartilaginous 
hook or pulley, around which plays the tendon of 
the stylo-palatine muscle, or principal tensor 
of the velum palati. Externally we trace 
the connexion of this bone with the tuber- 
osity of the superior maxillary; and, lying as 
it were between these two bones, that sin- 
gular and important depression or hollow leading 
to the anterior and posterior palatine foramina, and 
the infra-orbital canal. 

The principal difference in the construction of 
these bones in our other patients, consists in their 
relative bulk. In the ruminant the palatine bones 
occupy a far greater portion of the palate and the 
floor of the nose than they do in the horse. They 
particularly do so in the ow; and the walls of the 
ductus communis narium are considerably deep- 
er. In the hog and the dog, the palatine bones 
throw an elliptical portion of no little development 
down the palate—( To be continued.) 














THE GARDENER. 








AN EIGHTY FEET MaGnoria.—Those who 
are fond of fluwers are advised to read the fol- 
lowing article from Mobile, published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce: “This is the land 
of flowers, and moonlight evenings, and soft 
southern breezes. Here we have flowers in eve- 
ry variety from the little picaroon rose to the 
lofty and most magnificent magnolia. The mag- 
nolia is an evergreen, rising to the height of 80 
feet, and often much more. The leaves are the 
deepest green, and so full that the branches are 
scarcely to be seen. Its blossom is of pure 
white, five or six inches in diameter, and of de- 
licious fragrance—This magnificent tree grows 
in great abundance in the woods adjoining Mo- 
bile, together with the titi, the cucumber tree, 
which is a species of magnolia, bearing still lar- 
ger flowers, the accacia, and many others.” 





Tuer Cereus Spreciosissimus, 
At Woodhall gardens, in Renfrewshire, attains an 
extraordinary size and beauty. The late excel- 
lent Mr. Henderson, gardener there, used soil com- 
posed of two parts of rich loam, three of decom- 
posed manure, and one consisting of equal quanti- 
ties of peat, sand, and broken tiles. The plant is 
placed in a large pot, and trained to the back trel- 
lis of a pine stove; where, in July, 1833, when I 
saw it, it occupied a surface of 84 square feet, and 
had 300 flowers all open at the same time. Mr. 
Denholm, the present gardener, gives this and 
other species of the Cactus family a more ample 
supply of water than is usually done, while. they 
are.maturing their flower-buds ; and. to, this. he 
attributes, in a great measure, the vigor of the 
bloom, » Jn, winter, when the is in, a state.of 
rest, litile or no, water is gr vents,» Glas- 
gow, Mare 1, 1884. APS ig «a Ta pelea’ 
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Invia Russer Carrets<<Dr: Jones, of Mo- 
bile, in a letter to"Prof. Silliman, sa’ 


me, of trying it as a covering for’a carpet, after- 
the following manner :—A piece of canvas 
stretched and .covered with a thin coat of ghie, 
(corn meal size will probably answer ‘best,) over 
this was laid a sheet of common brown p ty « 
newspaper, and another coat of glue added, oie 
which was laid a pattern of house. papering Wi 
rich figures. After the body of the carpet was 
thus prepared, a very thin touch of glue was 
carried over the face of the paper, to prevent the 
India rubber varnish from tarnishing the beautiful 
colors of the paper. After this was dried, one or 
two coats (as may be desired) of India rubber 
varnish were applied, which when dried formed 
a surface as smooth as polished ugh 
which the variegated colors of th ared 
with undiminished, if not with ine lustre. 
This carpet is quite durable, and is impenetrable 
to water or grease of any description. When 
soiled it may be washed, like a smooth piece»of 
marble or wood. If gold or silver leaf forms 
the last coat instead of papering, and the v 

is then applied, nothing can exceed the splendid 
richness of the carpet, which gives the the 
appearance of being burnished with gold er. 
A neat carpet, on this plan, will cost, when mac 
of good papering, about $7} cents peryard?, 





building in England what they term “the great 
Western Rail Road,” which is to connect London 
and Bristol. Another is building between Lon- 
don and Southampton; another from London to 
Greenwich; another from don to Birmi 
ham; another from Hull to Shelby; and the Nor- 
thern Union Rail Road.” 





Gotpen Rute in AGRricuLTuRE.—A_ practi- 
cal husbandman, of the highest authority, assures 
us that the golden rule of agriculture—to use 
such manures as will make heavy land lighter, 
light land heavier, cold land hotter, and hot land 
colder—must never be lost sight of. He who 


farmer.—Central Courant. 





The total value of the manufacture ‘of fron, in 
the State of New York, is estimated at about 
$4,000,000 per annum. ' tn lee Fe 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LARGE WHITE FLAT TURNIP SEED, &c, 


JUST RECEIVED, 

5 50 LBS. large White Flat, and Red Top TUR- 

NIP SEED, (growth 1834,) raised at the 
Clairmount Nurseries, by R. S. Senr. from the finest and 
best shaped roots.—The perfect success of Turnip crops 
produced from this seed for the last eight years, and the 
general satisfaction expressed by those who have tried it, 
added to the increased annual demand for the article from 
Eastern Seedsmen and others, is sufficient proof of its su- 
perior quality. 

It is recommended “‘to sow the seed about the 10th Au- 
gust, on new cleared land, or well tilled clay or loom— 
quantity of seed required to crop one acre of ground 4 to 
14 Ib.; if the latter quantity is sown it will be necessary 
to cross the plants with a harrow, after which follow with 
hoes, leaving the plants about 12 inches apart.” For fur- 
ther information relative to preparation of seed, cultiva- 
tion, &c. see R. Sinclaig’s remarks on Turnip crops in the 
American Farmer, volume 8, page 138. Price $1 per Ib. 
and a liberal discount to those who purchase to sell again. 

Also, early round Dutch Turnip Seed, Norfolk or large 
white, white Tankard, yellow Bullock, Ruta Baga, and 
Dale’s new Hybrid Turnip Seeds, at 75 cts. to $2 per Ib. 

Pickling Cucumber Seed of best sorts, Endive, Brussels 
Sprouts. Lettuce of various sorts, among which are 
brown Dutch; large white Cabbage and Cilicia—the three 
most esteemed sorts; Hybrid or Yellow Turnip Radish, 
and blue curled Greens, a superior sort for fall sowing, 
raised from selected plants. 

500 Ibs. prime early Cabbage Seed, (growth 1834) rais- 
ed near London, consisting principally of early and large 
York, early George, Bullock’s heart, Battersea and Sugar 
loaf. The vegetative qualities of those seeds have been 
fully tested in hot beds prepared for the purpose, and to 
insure certain success and prevent disappointment to 
those who purchase, plants of each of the above have been 
‘rausplanted, and are now flourishing, which will enable a 
true description to be given of their quality, appearance, 
&e. before the Ist of September, which is the usual time 
of sowing. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. at 

SINCLAIR & MOORE’S 

July 22. Maryland Agricultural Repository. 

CUBA TOBACCO SEED. 
ater received from a few ounces of the true 

Cuba Tobacco Seed, — la Vuelta Abajo, warranted 
in prime order—Price $). ounce. 
4 “ij I. I. HITCHCOCK. 














GAMA GRASS SEED. 
SMALL quantity just received, and for sale at 50 


cents ounce, b 
eee I. I. HITCHCOCK. 
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a 
DURHAM SHORT Ff 
BULLS—CHEAP. 
I AM requested by a gentleman of high 
an agriculturist, ina neighboring state, 
sale several Bulls of his, of which he has yet gi 
other description than the following, viz: “ y 
of the Short Horn Durham breed, and derived from the 
best and purest sources, imported recently.” He offers 
Bulls two years old, one year old, and of the last 
at the following prices respectively: 200, $150, $100, 
If, as I presume from the character of the entleman, his 
stock is of a high order, and if he can, as f also 
furnish pedigrees of pure blood, then is the present a rare 
opportunity to procure fine Bulls, at more moderate pr; 
ces than I have hitherto been able to offer them. I will 
ascertain further particulars in regard to this stock, and 
be able shortly to speak definitely as to its character Tn 
the mean time, should any gentleman want one or more 
of these Bulls, he may rely entirely on rece; 
through this Establishment no other than such as shall be 


represented and proved too. 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 


Address 
July 15. American Farmer Establishment. 
NEW LEICESTER BUCKS. 
I AM authorised to sell several fine Bucks of the 
Leicester or improved Bakewell breed of Sheep, at 
from $75 to $100 each. Who will have one or morei— 
I. I. HITCH 
July 15. American Farmer Establishment. 
DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 
4 ie subscriber now offers to the agriculturists ¢ new 
and decidedly superior variety of Turnip, or} 
ed by R. Dale, esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edi 4 
Scotland; it was obtained by unwearied attention in” 
crossing the Swedish or Ruta Baga Turnip; it is superior 
in size and flavor to the Ruta Baga; is closer and finer in 
the texture ; it is rapid in its growth as the White Flat 
Turnip. In fact, it includes the great desideratum in the 
selection ofa proper variety of the Turnip which is to 
obtain the greatest possible weight at a given expense 
ofmanure. This variety seems to be more adapted to 
this end than any other sort introduced ; it will be found 
superior in quality to any of the White Field Turnips, 
and keeps longer than any of them, and very near as long 
as the Ruta Baga—the color is yellow—the shape oblong. 
Price 25 cents per ounce. The season for sowing is at 
hand. I. I. HITCHCOC 
10 June Amer. Farm. Estab. 
THE 7-8 SHORT HORN DURHAM BULL 
“DUKE” IS FOR SALE. 
li p= is 2 years*old, red and white, by Parson, dam 
Isabella ; Parson is by Bishop, dam, Moss Rose, (im- 
ported in 1821, bred by Mr. Ashcroft,) got by Phenome- 
non—Isabella is by the celebrated imported bull Lothario, 
dam, Meg, by Billy Austin. Duke is of uncommon fine 
size and figure, pronounced by judges to have every point 
and appearance of a full bred. Price (to suit the times) 
50. 


1 

. Also—Several 3-4 blood HEIFERS, with their first 
calves, will be disposed of at $100 each. Application to 

be made (post paid) to I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

May 30 American Farmer Establishment. 

GRAY OR GAZE HOUNDS. 

} Fes September, I received from the President of the 
United States, for the breeding farm of this Establish- 
ment, a pair of these very beautiful and powerful animals, 
which had been sent out to him from Holland, by the 
American Consul or <_ in vol. be. of the American 
Farmer, 233, I published the letter accompanying 
the very soeeptabio present. I have now the satisfaction 
to offer for sale four (female) puppies—their issue. They 
will be ready for delivery in all the month of July. Price 
$20 each. Le HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 

TURNIP SPINACH & CABBAGE SEED. 
A FULL supply of these seeds of several of the’ best 


varieties for summer and fall sowing, now 
and for sale by TCH 
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jul 
DERGROUND TURN 


turnip is represented as able to resist, frost.i 




















HIS 
an extraordi . (See description of 
f ofthis No} reals at the American” 

ishment. Price $1 per pound. iy8 








